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MR. PICKWICK AS A TEETOTALER. 

TE notice of Mr. George William Mac- 
Arthur Reynolds in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ omits all reference to 
a curious episode in the career of one who, 
both as politician and novelist, had a oa 
strong hold on the “ masses,” however muc 
the “classes” might be inclined to put aside 
his claims. Mr. Reynolds was one of the 
many Chartist leaders, and was the author 
of the ‘ Mysteries of London,’ the ‘ Mysteries 
of the Court of London,’ and many novels 
and romances, which were published in 
penny numbers, and had an immense sale. 
Some of these stories still circulate in six- 
penny editions. Mr. Reynolds passed some 
time in continental travel, and imbibed a 
t admiration for French literature and 
rench republicanism. One of his early 
books was a continuation of ‘Don Juan,’ 
another was a collection of essays on the 
‘Modern Literature of France’; he made 
some excellent versions of Victor Hugo, and 
translated one or more of Paul de Kock’s 
novels. The popularity of ‘Pickwick’ led to 
many imitations, and one of these was ‘ Pick- 
wick Abroad,’ in which Mr. Reynolds carries 
the members of the famous club through 


various continental adventures. Another, 
and less- known, continuation of Dickens’s 
famous story came from the fluent pen of 
Reynolds. This is ‘ Pickwick Married,’ which 
appeared in a periodical entitled the Tee- 
totaler. 

On 13 May, 1840, Mr. Reynolds, after 
dining with some friends at an Aldersgate 
hotel, chanced to enter the chapel in that 
street, where a temperance lecture was being 
delivered by Mr. J. H. Donaldson. After 
listening fora time he challenged the lecturer 
to a public debate. As the result of the 
discussion Mr. Reynolds signed the pledge of 
total abstinence on 13 June, and on 27 June 
there appeared under his editorship the first 
number of the 7'eetotaler, a folio of eight pages, 
which was issued weekly and sold for two- 
pence. It continued until 11 September, 
1841, when there appeared under the same 
editorship the Anti-7eetotaler, which claimed 
to be the organ of the United Kingdom Anti- 
Teetotal Society, and soon died (see Dawson 
Burns’s ‘Temperance History,’ vol. i. pp. 183 
and 203). The Anti-7'etotaler I have never 
seen, but have recently had an opportu- 
nity of examining an imperfect set of the 
Teetotaler, ending with 22 May, 1841, and 
lacking the pictorial supplements which 
formed part of Mr. Reynolds’s method of 
propaganda. The periodical was conducted 
with much spirit and literary. skill. The 
first number contains the beginning of a 
romance entitled ‘The Drunkard’s Progress,’ 
7 the editor. The same hand contributes 
‘Noctes Pickwickiane,’ of which there were 
five numbers. The chief part in the conversa- 
tion is taken by Pickwick and Sam, whose 
“Wellerisms” are oftener tedious than 
amusing. ‘Pickwick Married, the more 
elaborate attempt to trade on the reputation 
of Dickens, begins in the number for 23 Jan- 
uary, 1840. Mr. Pickwick interferes on behalf 
of a lady who is falsely accused of being 
drunk in the street by a member of the “new 
police force,” then in all the unpopularity of 
an innovation. Mr. Pickwick is arrested, but, 
after a night’s imprisonment, convinces thie 
magistrate of his imnocence, and makes the 
acquaintance of the young lady’s family, 
proposes to her in a ball-room, and is duly 
accepted. There is very little apparent effort 
to imitate the style of Dickens, and though 
the old familiar names of Weller, Snodgrass, 
and Tupman reappear, these characters 
are seen through a distinctly Reynoldsian 
medium. 

This treatment of a great author is a 
literary outrage, and would now be promptly 
suppressed. A notice of ‘ Master Humphrey’s 
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Clock’ appears in the T'etotaler of 4 July 
1840. “gt long as Charles Dickens devot 
himself to the description of ch>racters 
solely humorous and laughable,” observes the 
critic, 

“he was unequalled; but the moment he took up 
his pen to compose pathos or sentimentality, he 
experienced a most signal failure. His * Sketches’ 
are masterpieces of graphic delineation in the 
humorous strain; they evince a depth of observa- 
tion which few of the many thousands who daily 
circulate through the myriads of veins of this 
mighty Babylon dare even pretend to possess, and 
his ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ although replete with con- 
tradictions and errors of all kinds, would alone 
confer the honours of immortality upon him. 
* Nicholas Nickleby’ was a sad, disjointed, uneven, 
badly strung together kind of a book ; but ‘ Oliver 
Twist,’ again, is a most decided failure—at least in 
a literary point of view, for, as far as it regards a 
cummed one, it is sufficient to observe, that the 
great popularity of the name of ‘ Boz’ would procure 
a sale for a new edition of ‘ Jack the Giant Killer.’ 
The plan upon which *‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock’ 
is built is bad, and the mere fact of introducing 
Mr. Pickwick and the Wellers once more into a 
tale manifests a barrenness of imagination, or else 
a claptrap view, which really surprises us. ‘ Boz’ is 
decidedly capable of better things thanthe samples 
we have now before us; for it is impossible that a 
mind which seemed but a year or two ago to be 
literally overflowing with imaginative powers and 
humorous conceptions, should have suddenly 
become impoverish to the extent which is 
indicated by the hebdomadal contents of ‘ Master 
Humphrey’s Clock.’” 


The humour of this adverse criticism does 
not become fully evident until we remember 
that it was written by a man who traded on 
the popularity of Dickens in order to sell his 
own inferior wares—by the author not only 
of ‘Pickwick Abroad,’ but of ‘ Master 
Timothy’s Bookcase, an imitation of the 
work here so severely handled by “ Boz’s” 
servile follower. But “truth must come out 
some day or another, vich wos the remark 
made by the pieman when he wos detected 
in having cut up his domestic cat to make 

rk sassages of,” as (Reynolds’s) Sam Weller 
observes, and Dickens himself recognized that 
the machinery of ‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock’ 
did not work well, and it soon stopped. 

Thackeray, in his speech at the opening of 
the Manchester Free Library, poked good- 
natured fun at Reynolds's ‘Mysteries.’ 
Some of his writings certainly lend them- 
selves to ridicule; but it is a mistake to 
underrate his ability. His plots, which are 
often elaborate, are very cleverly constructed, 
and if there is no great distinction in the 
style, the reader's interest is maintained by 
a constant succession of striking incidents. 
Reynolds was far from being a genius, but he 
was certainly a man of ready and inexhaus- 


tible talent. But even genius, to which much 
can be forgiven, would not excuse the 
manner in which Reynolds traded on the 
reputation of Charles Dickens. 
E. A. Axon, 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


LITERARY PARALLELS. 

1. “Now, my dear, if I may not have the blessing 
of kissing your sweet lips, I beg I may have the 
happiness of kissing your fair heed, with a few 
lines from your dear self, presented by whom you 
aye or think fit."—From James Hirst’s letter to 

is sweetheart Betty, in the Spectator, No. 7 
(Steele’s). 

@por, St’ ovdk Erexev p’ parnp Bpdyxe Exovra, 
ws xarédvy roti tiv, Kal tav yépa 
épiraca, 
ai Td ordpa Ajjs. 
Polyphemus to Galatea : Theocritus, 
Idyll xi. 4-6. 

If the above-quoted letter had been writte, 
by Steele himself there would be nothing 
extraordinary in this parallel ; but the letter, 
I understand, was bond jide written by James 
Hirst, who was servant to the Hon. Edward 
Wortley. That a footman in the reign of 
Queen Anne (or indeed in the reign of 
Queen Victoria) should unconsciously have 
quoted Theocritus almost word for word, is 
both very remarkable and very interesting. 

2. Another interesting parallel is found in 
the same Idyll: compare lines 34-42 with 
Dumbiedikes’s earnest but vain endeavours 
to “come over” Jeanie Deans by showing her 
his gold, jewels, &c.: “O Jeanie woman, 
ye haena lookit—ye haena seen the half o 
the gear,” &c. (‘The Heart of Midlothian, 
chap. xxvi.). 

Before leaving this beautiful Idyll I may 
perhaps be allowed to allude to Macaulay's 
opinion, expressed in a letter to T. F. Ellis, 
1 July, 1834, that Virgil’s lines 37-41, in his 
eighth Eclogue, the ‘ Pharmaceutria,’ which 
are aceptes from lines 25et segg.of Theocritus’s 
eleventh Idyll, are “the finest in the Latin 
language.” Truly the imitations of a poet 
like Virgil are better than the originalities of 
many poets ! 

3. And then had taken me some mountain girl, 
Beaten with winds, chaste as the hardened rocks 
Whereon she dwells ; that might have strewed my 


With ae and reeds, and with the skins of 


sts, 
Our neighbours; and have borne at her big breasts 
y large coarse issue ! 
umont and Fletcher, ‘ Philaster,’ IV. ii. 
There the passions cramped no longer shall have 
scope and breathing-space ; 
I will take some savage woman, she shall rear m 


y 
dusky race. ennyson, ‘ Locksley Hall.’ 
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4. But they [the gods} smile, they find a music 
centred in a doleful song ; 
Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of 


wrong 
Like a tale of little meaning tho’ the words are 
strong. Tennyson, The Lotos-Eaters.’ 

Dans l’Olympe, ov le cri du monde arrive chant, 

Oa l’étourdissement conseille l’inclémence, 

On rit. 

Victor Hugo, ‘ La Légende des Siécles,’ 

* Le Titan,’ iii. 
5. Thy ditties will she freely praise, 
And pay thy pains with courtly phrase ; 
In a rough path will oft command— 
Accept at least—thy friendly hand ; 
His she avoids, or, urged and prayed, 
Unwilling takes his proffered aid, 
While conscious passion plainly speaks 
In downcast look and blushing cheeks. 
Scott, ‘ Rokeby,’ canto ii. stanza xxx. 
The girl 
Seemed kinder unto Philip than to him; 
But she loved Enoch. 
Tennyson, ‘Enoch Arden.’ 

Compare also Fadette and the “bessons,” 
Landry and Sylvinet :— 

“ Elle était sans géne avec lui [Sylvinet], et quel- 
qu'un qui ne sy connaitrait pas aurait jugé que 
cétait celui des bessons qu’elle préférait.”—George 
Sand, ‘ La Petite Fadette,’ chap. xi. 

6. “De temps en temps une note triste passe et 
roule dans le ciel comme un ronflement de conque 
marine. C'est le butor qui plonge au fond de l'eau 
son bec immense d’oiseau-pécheur et souffle.” — 
Alphonse Daudet, ‘Lettres de mon Moulin,’ ‘En 
Camargue.’ 

Does not this remind us of Scott’s beauti- 
ful lines in ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ canto i. 
stanza xxxi. (Ellen’s Song) ?— 

Yet the lark’s shrill fife may come 
At the daybreak from the fallow, 
And the bittern sound his drum, 
Booming from the sedgy shallow. 
JONATHAN Boucnier. 
Ropley, Alresford, Hants. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN THE MILITARY CEMETERY 
or Eve Leary, British Gurana. — During 
the first half of the present century British 
Guiana was garrisoned by British troops. 
Detachments were stationed at Georgetown, 
New Amsterdam, Fort Wellington, and Aber- 
deen in Essequibo. After the abolition of 
slavery in 1838 all the detachments were 
withdrawn, except the one at Eve Leary 
barracks in Georgetown. The mortality 
amongst these troops, crowded together in 
insanitary quarters, was very great, until a 
peculiarly fatal outbreak of yellow fever in 
1856 compelled the War Office to withdraw 
all white troops from the colony, which was 
afterwards garrisoned by West Indian 

iments. 

here are several soldiers’ burial-grounds 


dotted about the colony, but neglect and 
climatic influences have almost obliterated 
all mementoes of the dead. The old military 
cemetery at Eve Leary had long been 
abandoned and its site almost forgotten, 
until it was discovered by Mr. Kirke, Sheriff 
of Demerara, who represented its shameful 
condition to Lord Gormanston, Governor of 
the colony, himself an old soldier, who at 
once ordered it to be enclosed with a decent 

ling, and placed it in charge of the 

Superintendent of the Botanic Gardens, who 

levelled the ground and planted it with 
ornamental trees and shrubs. 

Most of the graves are undistinguished by 
any tablet or headstone. These, being mostly 
made of wood, have long ago succumbed to 
the damp tropical heat and the attacks of 
ants, or have been carried away for firewood. 

The following are the decipher- 
able ones left, and as they will soon disappear 
ly - well that they should be enshrined in 


“The officers had a separate burial-place, 
which has been kept in better order. 


Lt Colonel 
ALEXR MILNE 
XIX Regiment 
Died 5 1827 
Aged 46 years 


Sacred 
To the my 


THos. Morrre 
Sergt 49** Regiment 
Who departed this life 
On the 9 of April 1859 
Aged 32 years 
Requies Cat + in pace 
Who is sincerely regretted by the 
Non-Comd. Officers and Pts 
of the Regt 


LH.S. 
Sacred to the Memory of 
Pt I. HucHes 
Late of the XIX Regt 
Who departed this life 
On the 10% of Augst 1846 
Aged 27 years 
This board was erected by his 
Affectionate Comrades as a 
token of respect to his memory. 


+ 
LH.S. 
Sacred 
To the Memory of 
ANASTASIE BucKLEY 
Who departed this life on 
the 17 of July 1844 


Aged 40 Years 

She was lamented by all that 
Knew her, she was charitable 
And a mother to the motherless, 
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Sacred 
To the memory of 
THos STANLEY 
late acting Colynnel of the 
69" Regiment who departed this 
life April 1835. Aged 27 years 
Sacred 
To the memory of 
ELIzABETH MADDEN 
Relict of the late Corporal Jonn 
MADDEN, 86 Regiment 
who departed this life 18" 
August 1831. Aged 32 years 
Erected by Corprl Patrick MAppEN 
Sacred 
To the memory of Joseru JONES 
of the 47 Regiment 
who departed this life on the 30% 
May Anno Domini 1842 
As man throughout for shelter sought 
In vain from place to place did roam 
Until from heaven he was taught 
To plan to build to fix his home. 
Oxon. 


THe ‘GENTLEMAN’S MaGaztne.’— Many 
have been the laudatory comments on the 
thousandth number of Blackwood’s, but I 
have been sorry to observe that there was no 
reference whatever to an older friend, viz., 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. What was the 
reason for the neglect? Perhaps a few 
remarks about the magazine will not now be 
uninteresting. 

Edward Cave, to whom the literary world 
is much indebted, was born at Newton, 
Warwickshire, on 27 February, 1691. 
Educated at Rugby School, he came to 
London, and apprenticed himself to a 
printer. Having contrived by multifarious 
work to save money sufficient to start a 
small printing office in the hall over 
St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, he realized the 
project he had long entertained by establish- 
ing the Gentleman’s Magazine. The first 
number appeared in January, 1731, and it 
immediately attracted the attention of the 
public. As the magazine became a great 
success it is not unreasonable to state that 
to Edward Cave (under the pseudonym of 
Sylvanus Urban) alone must be conceded 
the honour of having been the originator of 
this form of literature. Consideration for 
the space of ‘N. & Q.’ precludes me from 
enumerating the names of the persons who 
wrote and toiled for Sylvanus Urban, but 
it is only right to direct attention to the fact 
that the illustrious Samuel Johnson was for 
some time editor of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, to which his essays added dignity and 
lustre. It may not be out of place to 
mention that a woodcut of St. John’s Gate 
has appeared on the cover of each number— 


from No. 1 to No. 2018 (issued for February 
1899), January, 1731, to February, 1899, op 
for the long period of 168 years. Johnson, 
excited no doubt by his remembrance of 
the once magnificent priory of the heroic 
knights of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
suppressed at the Dissolution, remarked when 
he first saw St. John’s Gate that he “ beheld 
it with reverence.” Cave died at the old gate. 
house on 17 January, 1754; and one of his 
last acts was to press fondly the hand of his 
great friend, the main prop and stay of the 
(rentleman’s Magazine—Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
Johnson always spoke of Cave with affection, 
and wrote his life, in 1754, in complimentary 
terms. 

Urban, whom neither toil profound 

Fatigues, nor calumnies o’erthrow ; 

The wreath thy learned brows around 

Still grows, and will for ever grow. 

Henry Geratp Hope. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


MonTAIGNE AND East ANGLIA. — In 
‘Pantagruel,’ book iii. cap. 24, Rabelais 
wrote (Sir Thomas Urquhart’s translation): 

“‘T have seen the experience of it in a very 
curious gentleman of the country of Estangourre. 
And in a foot-note Estangourre is explained 
as being put 
“corruptly for East-Angle (East England), one of 
the kingdoms in the heptarchy of England, under 
the Saxon kings.” 

The notes give no suggestion as to who this 
gentleman of East Anglia may have been, 
and it occurs to me that it may have been 
the father of Michael, Lord of Montaigne. 

Rabelais died in 1553, et. seventy, and 
Montaigne’s father died about 1569. The 
two men, therefore, were contemporaries, and 
in the comparatively small world of the 
Paris of that time they can hardly have 
failed to be more or less acquainted with 
each other. 

Montaigne (the younger) was about twenty 
years of age when Rabelais died, and about 
thirty-six years of age when his father died. 
And not long after his father’s death he 
wrote thus (Florio’s translation) in book ii. 
cap. 16 of the ‘ Essays’ :— 

“‘And my ancestors have here-to-fore been sur- 

named Higham or Eyquem, a surname which also 
belongs to a house well lesen in England.” 
And a connexion between the family of 
Higham or Hygham and East Anglia is 
established by the following references to 
the name in the Paston Letters : 

Letter from Sir John Fastolfe, 15 Oct., 
1450 :— 

“And as for Hygham Place to be sold, as ye 
avysen me to bye it......” 
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Letter from an agent of Fastolfe’s, circa 
1456 :— 
“ yff a lettre were devysed...... yn my maister 


And hence Rabelais, when introducing his 
friend into his book, and casting about for 
an appropriate designation for him, may 
have been led to describe his “ gentleman ” 
as being “of the country of East Anglia.” 
That the elder Montaigne was emphatically 
a “curious” gentleman may be concluded 
from the curious (one is tempted to say the 
Pantagruelian) system that he devised for 
the education of his son. QI.L 


“Sr” as a Prerrx.—The prefix of “Sir” 
was formerly given to graduates of Oxford 
or Cambridge who had taken the degree of 
BA., while that of “Mr.” (Magister) was 
applied to those of higher degree—a fact 
hich, though somewhat startling, is never- 
theless fairly well known. It is, however, 
so well illustrated by the following extracts 
from the parish register of St. Mary the Less, 
Cambridge, that I venture to submit them 
for insertion. 


Baptism. 
1634, 7 Feb. Margaret, d. M' Dt Cozantz. 
Burials. 
1585, 25 Sep. Mt Thomas Dixie, B.D. 
1590/1, 14 March. M* Hobbes, Fellow Commoner 
of Pembroke Hall. 
1595, 20 May. S* Graye, B.A., Scholar of Pem- 
broke Hall. 


1642. 9 Dec. S* Milse, B.A. ; South side of chancel. 
G. E. C. 


Haywarp. (See ante, p. 72.)\—That Hay- 
ward, a hedge warden, should be such a 
common name is accounted for by the fact 
that formerly hedges were not, as now, per- 
manent or quick-set, but were temporary, 
renewed every two years, protecting from the 


cattle that part of the common field which was 
in tillage. When the field was restored to fal- 
low, the hedge, composed of loose-cut thorns 
like a zareba, was removed, or rather the 
thorns were shifted to protect the next arable 
land. These hedges were not private pro- 
perty, but belonged to the community, and 
the Hayward was, therefore, a village official, 
usually remunerated by an allotment in the 
common field, or by a garth called the Hay- 
ward’s Hamm. Isaac TAYLOR. 


Prices IN 1734: Duroy.— 

Thisis togive Notice toall Gentlemenand others, 
That they may have good Druggets, Sagathie, and 
Duroy Suits made well and fashionable, for the 
first size Men at 3/. 10s. a suit, and the larger size at 
4/. Cloth Serge, commonly called by the Name of 
German Serge, suits for 4/. and 4/. 10s. Liver 
suits for 4/. and 4/. 10s. Coloured and blac 
Cloth suits for 5. and 5. 10%. At the Two 
Golden-balls in great Hart-street, the upper end 
of Bow-street, Covent-Garden. Also Horsemen’s 
zreat Coats to be sold ready made at 20s. each, 
Messier Gowns, Callimanco both sides, at 30s. a 
mm blue Cloak-bags ready made at l6«. each, 
lue Rocklers ready made. Superfine black Cloth 
at 15s. per Yard.”—Fog’s Weekly Journal, 21 Sep- 


tember, 1734. 


An PRovERB CONCERNING Docs.—In 
the ‘Sacred History of Animals,’ by Wolf- 
gang Franzius of Wittenberg, 1612, I find 
the following passage :— 

**(Canis] quidem longé fidelius [animal] est servis, 
excubat pre foribus, custodit lares, noctu dieque 
est edituus hominis, & vel furem, vel bestiam, vel 
peregrinum adesse vociferatione indesinente tes- 
tatur, unde factum est proverbium, quod habeat 
novem animas. 

Presumably this means that the dog, like the 
harmless, necessary cat, has nine lives. 
Ricuarp H. THornton. 
Portland, Oregon. 


“ParLEy’s Penny Liprary.”— When a 
boy, circa 1842, I well remember the issue of 
this publication, which appeared in 12mo., 
either from the shop of pm Cleave, 1, Shoe 
Lane, or that of W. M. Clark, Warwick Lane, 
well-known vendors of cheap publications. 
It ran a career of several years, and gave 
abridged issues of ‘Master Humphrey’s 
Clock,’ ‘Ten Thousand a Year,’ ‘ Valentine 
Vox,’ and other popular works of fiction. It 
was profusely illustrated by very indifferent 
woodcuts. The price in monthly parts 
was fourpence, and three parts formed a 
volume. The type was exceedingly small, 
and even to young eyes very trying. | 
can remember that it was often supposed 
that an injunction against the “Penny 


Library” would be issued by the Court of 
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Chancery for pirating many expensive works 
and violating the law of copyright. 

The other day I was reminded of it from 
seeing in a bookseller’s catalogue a copy of 
vol. 1. priced at 7s. 6d. It was headed 
“ Dickensiana. Curious and scarce (?1841).” 
This shows that it has gone up in price. It 
was one of the many publications floated 
under the pseudonym of Peter Parley. The 
little periodical extended over at least six 
volumes. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


‘Tom Tir Tor.’—Mr. Clodd, in his recently 
ublished work on this folk-tale, cites many 
acts pointing to the widespread survival 

of the old superstitions which led people to 
conceal their names, “ often from their friends 
and always from their foes.” I must leave it 
to others to determine whether a habit very 
common in this neighbourhood points in the 
same direction. If you ask a rson his | 
name, the answer usually is, “ Well, they call | 
me so-and-so.” Before I became accustomed 
to this formula I was often at a loss when it 
was necessary for me to get a person’s name. 
If I replied, “ But is that your name ?” the 
answer would still be, “Well, that’s what 
they cal/ me.” 

Mr. Clodd, by the way, quotes an old rhyme 
in a slightly Tifferent form from the one I 
am familiar with :— 

What is your name? 
Pudding and tame. 
If you ask me again Ill tell you the same. 
We used to say, “ Pudding and dame.” 
C.C. B. 

Epworth. 

(‘* What do they call you?” was, half a century 
ago, a familiar query than ‘What is your 
name?” 


Lorp ELLENBoROUGH ON INDIA AND 
Ecypt.—In an article in the Standard on 
Mr. Parker’s life of Sir Robert Peel occurs a 
part of a letter from Lord Ellenborough to 
Sir Henry Hardinge, in April, 1844, which 
shows such wonderful foresight as to be | 
actually prophetic ; and I think it is worthy | 
of being put on record in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

“Speaking of what he could do with forty thou- 
sand men and a good general, he says: * Does not 
this excite your ambition? It would be an operation 
of two years, which would require the most dex- 
terous political management, as well as military, 
but which, well man , Should give us the Punjab, 
Cashmere, and Peshawur—that is, everything 


within the mountains ; and it should be terminated, 
in order to secure the whole, by the assumption of | 
the Imperial title by the Queen. Without that | 
there is nothing secure. We must give a national 
position to the Chiefs of India, who will all be 
ennobled in their own opinion by becoming the | 


feudatories of the Empire. There would then be 
something intelligible in our ition here. As it 
is all is confusion. I think that you will at once 
see that, supposing this operation of two years to 
be ensooutally completed, we have under our foot, 
whenever the state of Europe may permit us to 
take it, that country which has ever been the 
ultimate object of my desires, but of which | 
hardly dare to whisper the name—Egypt. I dread 
mutiny more than war—I dread nothing but mutiny 
in India.’” 

No wonder that the Standgrd says: “ Lord 
Ellenborough’s references to Egypt, the title 
of Empress, and the danger o —— are 
very remarkable.” In a subsequent letter 
to Sir Henry Hardinge he writes :— 

“Tt is impossible for any statesman who carries 
his views forward a few years not to see that there 
must be eventually a contest among the European 
Powers for the possession of Egypt.” 

Perhaps as remarkable as anything is the 
fact that it was Beaconsfield who 
recommended to the rep the taking the 
title of Empress, and who secured for Britain 
the greater part of the shares in the Suez 
Canal. CHARLOTTE G. Bocer. 

Chart Sutton. 


THe Name-SystemM on THE Gotp Coast.— 
It is usual among the Ashantis for a boy to 
receive two names, the first of which 
generally indicates the day of the week on 
which he was born, while the second shows 
the order of his birth and his position in the 
family. Thus Quasshi is given to boys born 
on a Sunday; Koffi to a boy born on a 
Friday ; and if he is the ninth child Akon 
is a Quasshi Annan is the fourth 
child and born on a Sunday. If there are 
two children in the same family born on 
Friday, the younger wiil be called Koff 
Kuma, which means Koffi Junior. Twins 
have the word dta prefixed. Thus Ata Kuma 
is the younger of twins. Isaac TAYLOR. 


“HucHowNn oF THE AWLE Ryate.” (See 
ante, p. 116.)— Mr. Hess asks, “ Who was 
Huchown of the Awle Ryale?” If he will 
consult Henderson’s ‘Scottish Vernacular 
Literature,’ recently reviewed in your 
columns, pp. 31 et seg. he will find full 
information. A. N. 


Hoty Trinity, Mryortes. (See 9 §. ii. 
56, 135.)\—Holy Trinity, Minories, is now 
definitely closed, and will, in all probability, 
be used as a parish room or Sunday school 
for the united parishes of St. Botolph, 
Aldgate, and Holy Trinity. On 31 January, 
Dr. Kinns gave a most interesting account 
of the church, from its foundation to the 

resent day, to a small party of friends. 
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nt, and are interested in the church, 
“ey now the opportunity of reading Dr. 
Kinns’s book, ‘Six Hundred Years,’ which is 
the result of years of careful research, and is 
full of interest. MatTILDA POLLARD. 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


‘SHAKSPEARE AND THE Faust Lecenp.’—In 
the Review of Reviews for December (p. 563 b) 
[have just read the following :— 

“Shakespeare and the Faust Legend’ is the title 
ofa very fine study by Mr. R. A. Redford in Gentle- 
man’s for December. He asks: ‘Is not the key to 
the whole problem of the “* Tempest,” that Shake- 
speare was under the influence of the Faust legend,’ 
which Marlowe had used in his play of 1604?’ 

With regard to this, I beg to observe that in 
November, 1890, I wrote an article on ‘Goethe’s 
“Faust” and Shakespeare’s ‘“Tempest,”’ 
in which I tried to show that the two 
immortal poets founded their great dramas 
on the ‘ Faustbuch,’ which Shakespeare may 
or may not have known, but which is de- 
cidedly at the bottom of Marlowe's tragedy, | 
which Shakespeare did know. I even went 
so far as to prove that the underlying idea of 
Goethe’s ‘Faust’ and Shakespeare's ‘Tempest’ 
is practically the same, at which we need not 
wonder if we compare the times in which 
these two poets lived. A revival or renascence 
went on in the latter end both of the six- 
teenth and the eighteenth century, and both | 
— gave their views of life in striking 
ony with each other, showing by this 
that they were kindred geniuses. I sent a 
copy of this article to ‘N. & Q.’ at the time, 
and the paper was duly acknowledged in 
your columns. K. TEN BRUGGENCATE. 
Leeuwarden, Holland. 


[See 7% S. xi. 120.] 


Qucries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
toaffix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


_Napotzontc Broapstpe.—I[ should be glad 
if any correspondent could give me informa- 
tion about a broadside which I came across 
the other day. I should like to know 
whether it is of any value or rarity. At the 
top of the sheet is a portrait of Napoleon L, 
and below is the following statement :— 
“Napoleon, the First, and Last, by the Wrath of 
Heaven, Emperor of the Jacobins, Protector of the 
Confederation of Rogues, Mediator of the Hellish 
league, Grand Cross of the Legion of Horror, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Legions of Skeletons 
let at Moscow, Smolensk, Leipsig, &c. Head 


Runner of Runaways, Mock High - Priest of the 
Sanhedrim, Mock Prophet of Mussulmen, Mock 
Pillar of the Christian Faith, Inventor of the 
Syrian Method of disposing of his own Sick by 
sleeping Draughts, or of captured Enemies by the 
Bayonet ; First Grave - Digger for burying alive ; 
Chief Gaoler of the Holy Father and of the King 
of Spain, Destroyer of Crowns, and Manufacture 
of Counts, Dukes, Princes, and Kings ; Chief Dou- 
anier of the Continental System, Head Butcher of 
the Parisian and Toulonese Massacres, Murderer of 
Hoffer, Palm, Wright, nay, of his own Prince the 
noble and vistas Wedhe of Enghien, and of a thou- 
sand others; Kidnapper of Ambassadors, High- 
Admiral of the Invasion Praams, Cup-Bearer of 
the Jaffa Poison, Arch-Chancellor of Waste-Paper 
Treaties, Arch-Treasurer of the Plunder of the 
World, the sanguinary Coxcomb, Assassin, and 
Incendiary......... to 
Make Peace With!!! 

“This Misresiyynte Portrait of the Destroyer is 
faithfully copied from a German Print, with the 
Parody of his assumed Titles. The Hat of the 
Destroyer represents a discomfited French Eagle, 
maimed and crouching, after his conflict with the 
Eagles of the North. His Visage is composed of 
the Carcases of the Victims of his Folly and Ambi- 
tion who perished on the Plains of Russia and 
Saxony. His Throat is encircled with the Red Sea, 
in allusion to his drowned Hosts. His Epaulette 
is a Hand, leading the Rhenish Confederation, under 
the flimsy Symbol of a Cobweb. The Spider is an 
Emblem of the Vigilance of the Allies, who have 
inflicted upon that Hand a deadly Sting! 

“Published at R. Ackermann’s, 101, Strand, 


London.” 
C. V. Courier. 
Great Ayton, R.S8.0., Yorks. 


Heyiry.—Who is the author alluded to in 
the following : “ Heylin, in his Geography on 
Ysland, declares,” &c.? Full title, date of the 
work, dates of author’s birth and death, with 
any other particulars, are desired. 

Joun WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

[Consult Wood’s ‘ Athen. Oxon.’ and ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ Peter Heylin, or Heylyn, lived 1600-62. We 
ool not within reasonable space give the par- 
ticulars you ask. ] 


WELLINGTON AND Grasstni.—I beg to be 

rmitted to inquire in ‘N. & Q. if there is 
in reality any corroborative evidence of the 
following assertion culled from ‘ Napoleon 
and the Fair Sex,’ by Frédéric Masson 
(London, Heinemann, 1894). Referring to 
the beautiful singer Grassini, it is stated at 
p. 109 that 
*‘all the Emperor’s favours failed to compel her 
gratitude. After the fall of the Empire - con- 
sented to sing for Wellington, and her complaisance 
did not end there. She was addicted to gambling, 
and may have been in want of money. Or it may 
be that she was moved in her passion for attracting 
the notice of famous men, and attaching herself to 
them. The Duke had a curious fancy for Napoleon’s 
leavings (the italics are mine]. He wished to have 
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his portrait painted by David, who declined, on 
grounds that he painted only historical pictures. 
He had better luck with Grassini, who, at forty- 
two, became his diva and his mistress. But the 
cricket is a proverbially irresponsible creature.” 

The poet's estimation of the reputation of 
the conqueror of the great Napoleon and the 
best of “les Maréchaux et les Généraux de 
la France” may be quoted in connexion with 
the subject in question :— 

Oh, Wellington ! (or Villainton—for Fame 

Sounds the heroic syllables both ways ; 

France could not even conquer your great name, 

But punn’d it down to this facetious phrase— 
Beating or beaten she will laugh the same), 

You have obtain’d great pensions and much praise: 
Glory like yours should any dare gainsay, 
Humanity would rise, and thunder, ** Nay 

It need hardly be remarked that Father 
Prout’s beloved songster of France, Jean 
Pierre Béranger, also made use of the word 

Villainton :— 
Faut qu’ lord Villainton ait tout pris 
N’y a plus d’argent dans c’ gueux de Paris. 
Henry Geratp Hope. 


” 


Clapham, 8.W. 


Ewer: Txaurtor.—In his will proved at 
London, 25 February, 1651, Col. Ewer, of the 
Parliamentary army, styles John Thurloe, to 
whom he left the care of his two children, 
“my brother.” How was he thus related to 
John Thurloe ? F. H. E. 


Nac’s Heap.—Of what noble or illustrious 
family, if any, was this not uncommon inn 
sign the badge or crest? A. R. BayLey. 


Trevis Famiy.—Can any reader oblige 
with information respecting the origin of 
this family? The name is spelt in various 
ways. I think the name came in with the 
Normans, and was at one time Travers, 
Trevers, and Trivers. In the seventeenth 
century there was a family of Trevis in 
Cheshire, who ranked as gentry ; and ina will 
proved in Ireland in the same century the 
testatrix is described as Trevers, Trevis, and 
Treves. At Christchurch, Hants, is a branch 
known as Trevis, one of whose earlier mem- 
bers claimed an estate at Ringwood, but died 
in poverty. Can any reader inform me 
whence and at what time this branch went 
to Christchurch, as I do not find any records 
of the name there prior to, say, 1748? The 
family is doubtless noble, and one of those 
who “ went under” after 1688. 

O. Harry. 


ORIGIN oF THE NAME or Lavrnta.—I have 
been for a long time trying to discover the 
origin of the rather uncommon name of 
Lavinia, which I find in a Somerset family of 


ancestors. James Smith, M.P. for Taunton, 
who lived at St. Audries, in the Quantocks, 
Somerset, married, in 1729, Grace, daughter 
of Edward Dyke, of Dulverton, and Eliza. 
beth, daughter of Richard Blackford, of 
Dunster and Selworthy, Master in Chancery, 
who died in 1689. Two of James Smith’s 
daughters were named Lavinia : the first died 
in infancy, the second married a Mr. Fel. 
lowes, ancestor of Lord Ramsay. I believe 
that this pretty name came from either the 
Dyke or the Blackford family. If I could 
discover who bore the name in Somersetshire 
in the seventeenth century it might lead me 
to some intermarriages of my ancestors. [| 
may add that the name Lavinia is still kept 
up by some of my relations ; Bingham, Earl 
of Lucan; Earl Spencer; Porter of Fer. 
managh, and perhaps others. If any person 
acquainted with Somerset family history 
would communicate with me about the 
origin of this name I should feel obliged. 
Dominick Browne. 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 


“To KISS THE HARE’s Foot.”—In Delpino’s 
‘Spanish-English Dictionary,’ under the word 
mesa, you may read, “Llamar a tino debaxo 
de la mesa, to call a man under the table, 
signifies to kiss the hare’s foot, as we term it.’ 
In what English books can one find the 
expression which I have italicized ? 

PALAMEDES. 

[The phrase, as equivalent to being too late for 
anything, is given in Wright and Halliwell’s 
Dictionary.’] 

Maaeinus.—Can any of your readers inform 
me who this author was, and what descrip- 
tion he gave of the Orcadians? The omy 
runs: “[They are] Jarbarissimi, ke, a 
Maginus characterizeth the Orcades.” 

Joun WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

[Probably Giovanni Antonio Magini, 1555-161, 
an Italian mathematician and geographer, frier 
and correspondent of Kepler. See ‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale’ (Firmin Didot).] 


Bepront, Mipptesex.—Parish registers for 
1641-1668-1695 are no longer in existence 
there. Can any one give me information 
as to their whereabouts ? 

C. Davies SHERBORN. 

540, King’s Road, 8. W. 


Takinc THE ILtecaL. — In the 
Christian World I came recently across the 
following paragraph. Is there any truth im 
it, and, if so, what is the law 1— 

“There is an old law still existing which declared 
that a society of total abstainers which makes 
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‘taking the pledge’ a condition of admission is an 
illegal confederacy, and its members are liable to 
seven years’ penal servitude, unless it be either 
registered as a friendly society or the pledge be 
taken on a form approved by justices of the peace.” 
D. M. R. 
Norta-Country VERsE WANTED.— 


A dree neet, a dree neet, for th’ squire te pass away, 
A dree neet, a dree neet, but a ganning sow] can’t 


stay. 
Where can I obtain the remainder of the 
above North-Country rhyme? ws 


WILLIAM CoRNWALLIs was elected to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, from Westminster School, 
in 1597. I should be glad to receive any 
particulars relating tohim. G. F. R. B. 


Rosert Dewnurst was elected to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, from Westminster School, 
in 1595. Any information concerning his 
parentage and career would be of assistance. 
G. F. R. B 


Sunprats.—I should be grateful for any 
information regarding sundials in Great 
Britain or Ireland dated before 1580. I have 
searched through the latest edition of Mrs. 
Gatty’s book on the subject and in various 
other places, and I can only discover six ; but 
I think that there must be more. I want to 
know all details regarding them. 

FLORENCE PEACOCK. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

Joux Warktns.—-I should be very glad to 
learn the date of the death of John Watkins 
author of the ‘ Universal Biographical an 
Historical Dictionary.’ His latest preface is 
dated 30 May, 1831, and I cannot trace him 
farther. He was born in Devonshire; his 
earliest publication, an ‘Essay towards the 
History of Bideford, comeed in 1792; and 
his later life was apparently spent in London. 

I. CARLYLE. 


PARLIAMENT Cakes.—It appears to have 
been at one time customary for members of 
Parliament, when attending the House, to 
take in their pockets a particular cake or 
gingerbread of a very attractive kind, no 
refreshments being obtainable within the 
precincts. I have heard elderly people speak 
with regret of the superiority of these cakes 
to the ordinary gingerbread of commerce, 
and I know one who is anxious to renew this 
pleasant acquaintance of youth. Are these 
cakes still to be purchased, and where ? 

HotcomBE INGLEBY. 
[See 8 8. x. 455; xi. 93, 211.) 


Bepett Famity.—Arthur Bedell, gent., 
M.P. Lichfield, 1572-83. Richard Bedell, M.P. 


death. William Bedell, M.P. Hythe, 1547-52. 
Any information respecting these M.P.s will 
oblige. The last was probably “of Writtle, 
Essex ” (see ‘ Vis. Essex,’ Harl. vol., p. 25). 
W. D. Pryx. 

Easter.—Can you or any of the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me when, and by what 
authority, the celebration of Easter was 
moved back from Sunday night—nor Domi- 
nica—to Sunday morning at St. Peter’s at 
Rome? F. S cana SPENCER. 

Melrose, Alameda, Cal. 


“THe Lion or Pracug.”—One of the 
February magazines contains an account of 
the legends which have accumulated round 
this historic character of the seventeenth 
century. Can any reader inform me where 
I may obtain further particulars about him, 
and also whether he has ever been made the 
subject of fiction in the shape of story, play, 
or poem, in English or otherwise ? 

CHARLES J. PEARCE. 

AUTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED.— 

Ceelo tegitur qui non habet urnam. ¢. 
{Lucan, ‘ Pharsalia,’ vii. 819.] 
Give what Thou wilt, without Thee we are poor ; 
And with Thee rich, take what Thou — sy 3 


Where does the following occur? Who was the 
author ?— 
Tales are delectable 
Although they be nought but fable. 


D. E. 
Beplics. 
THE CHARTER RELATING TO ST. PETER’, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


(9 §. ii. 46, 214 ; iii. 70.) 

Ar the last reference Mr. ANScoMBE claims 
that he has shown that I, in supplyin 
a translation of this charter to my frien 
Mr. Duignan, “did not treat a single one 
of the [chronological] data fundamentally, 
and that [I] made no fewer than five compu- 
tistical mistakes.” The latter charge is some- 
what surprising, for the only chronological 
note given in Mr. Duignan’s brochure is that 
the date 996 “is a mistake of the copyist 
for 994; the seventh indiction (subsequently 
thrice given) falling in that year, and not in 
996.” The reason for this note was that the 
only text known, that in the ‘ Monasticon,’ 
reads, “anno...D.cCCC.XCVI. (ita autograph., 
rescribe tamen xcvt.).” I assumed that the 
latter was a mistake, possibly typographical, 
for xctv., because Archbishop Sigeric, who is 


for Eye 1571, and for Weymouth 1572 until 


an important person in the text, died in 995, 
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according to the ‘Chronicle,’ and because 994 | addition to using an era s 
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ially invented 


was the seventh indiction. On this slender | and used exclusively on this occasion, em- 


basis Mr. Anscombe founds the sweeping 
charges specified above. I have nowhere 
“equated 16 October, 994, with moon xxii., 
and made two other mistakes in doing so,” 
and I have nowhere expressed the belief 


»loyed a special and unusual method of calcu- 
lating the indiction. That is, instead of using 
the ordinary so-called Pontifical indiction he 
employed the Greek or the Bedan indictions 
which necessitate a change of the indiction 


“that in 994 16 October fell on Sunday,” as | number in September in each year, whereas 
Mr. ANscomBE so definitely charges me with | by the Pontifical indiction the number re- 
doing. For one thing, I was not sure as to| mained unchanged throughout the year. Mr. 
the date intended by the clause “in mense | ANscomBE does not give any proof that either 
Octobris, in Dominico die, xvii. kal., luna | of the former indictions was ever used in 
xxii.” Mr. AnscomBE has no doubt that it | the English chancery of the tenth century. 
means 16 October (17 kal. Nov.). It may, | Kemble believed that after the eighth century, 
however, possibly mean 17 kal. Oct. (15 Sep- | and probably during and before it, the only 
tember). As I was unable to reconcile the | indiction used in England was the Pontifical 
figures with either of these dates, I left them | one (‘Codex Diplomaticus,’ i. lxxx). It isa 
alone, thinking that there might be some | bold thing to assume the use of either of the 
errors in the carelessly printed text. other systems merely because it suits Mr. 

Mr. AnscomBeE is the victim of his own | ANscomse’s convenience. It is bolder still to 
ingenuity. It is highly improbable that any | hold, as he does when he says that my caleu- 
critical student will be able to accept con- | lation based upon the Pontifical indiction is 
clusions that have been reached by such | “a mistake that will not bear scrutiny,” that 
processes as the following. this hypothetical use of the other indictions 

1. Mr. ANScoMBE assumes that the chancery | absolutely precludes the possibility of the 
official who is stated to have written this | ordinary one being used in the present 
charter reckoned the era of the Incarnation, case. 
which he calls the Passion,* from an epoch! 3. Mr. ANscomBE next tampers with the 
three years older than the usual one, that of | figures. He suggests that “luna xxii. is a 
Dionysius Exiguus, the one exclusively used | misreading of xxu.” He is fond of this notion 
in English diplomas of this period. There is | that the use of u for the numeral five may be 
nothing to support this extraordinary assump- | misread as ii. ; but he is straining the possi- 
tion beyond “the fact that, according to some | bility beyond breaking point when he applies 
chronographers, the Incarnation must be/| it to an English royal charter of this date, 
dated three years earlier than Dionysius | for at that time the scribes no longer used U 
dated it.” No evidence is vouchsafed that | for the numeral. It is still more out of place 
the uncertainty as to the date of the Saviour’s | when dealing with a MS. that is later in 
birth ever affected the reckoning of the era of | date than the Norman Conquest, as the lost 


the Incarnation.t It is quite certain that 
it did not influence the chancery of “thelred. 
By this bold flight Mr. AnscomBE is able to 
reduce the date from 996 to 993. But this 
does not solve the difficulties, so he resorts to 
another assumption. 

2. According to this, the erratic scribe, in 


* If this is so, it is evident that “‘ Passion” has 
been written, copied, or printed for “ Incarnation ” 
by mistake. This explanation is much too prosaic 
for Mr. Anscomse. So he tells us that “ others, 
it is generally known, confused the era of the 
Passion with the era of the Incarnation ; conse- 
quently this peculiarity in the charter need not 

etain us.” It does not trouble Mr. ANscomse that 
there is no evidence of this confusion in England, 
and that only two instances of it in foreign diplomas 
are known to the handbooks. Even if these are not 
mere clerical errors, the confusion is, as Ideler 
remarked, exceedingly unusual. 

+ Prof. Riihl (p. 198) has truly remarked that the 
question whether or not the calculation of the Dio- 
nysian epoch agrees with the real date of the Incar- 
nation is immaterial for technical chronology. 


original of this Wolverhampton charter must 
have been. 

4. Even this does not suffice to explain the 
data, so Mr. ANscoMBE suggests that “we 
should emend these supposititious figures to 
xxui.” By this process 22 is transmuted 

5. Yet another hypothesis, equally impro- 
bable, is required, that the document was 
witnessed after Vespers, in order to reconcile 
the age of the moon with the calendar day. 

The intrinsic improbability of assumption 
No. 1 is alone sufficient to bring down this 
imposing edifice of guesswork. Apart from 
this, it is evident that the structure wil 
collapse if it can be shown that 993 is an 
impossible date. This can be done. There is 
evidence tending to prove that the date of 
996, which Mr. ANscomBE thus twists into 
993, did not exist in the “autographum,” and 
that the mistake in the ‘Monasticon’ text was 
not, as I assumed a transposition of 1 and Y, 
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but the intrusion of a c into the date xvr.,| the untrustworthy nature of his methods of 
the original date thus being 916 a Passione, | dealing with questions of chronology. 
not 996.* Even more decisive than this is W. H. STEVENSON. 
the fact, already pointed out by Mr. C. 8. 
Taytor, that a charter of 993 could not 
sibly be witnessed, as this is, by Godwine, 
Bishop of Rochester. We may, therefore, 
dismiss Mr. ANscomBe’s fanciful calculations, 
even if the charter is, as he holds, genuine. 
It is true that Mr. ANscomBe states that I 
“believed the document to be genuine.” As 
[ have never said so, I am at a loss to account 


WorpswortH (9 §. iii. 47).—The line in- 
quired for by Liese M. Suereine (whether 
Mr., Mrs., or Miss I do not know)— 

That earth can offer to declining man, 
* Michael,’ 147, 
is in both my editions of Wordsworth’s 
‘Poems,’ namely, the six-volume pocket edi- 


for this assertion, unless Mr. ANscomBE has | “02; 1858, and the edition, complete in one 
; volume, 1888. Its omission from your corre- 


deduced it from the fact that Mr. Duignan’s | * —apee ah ot 

book contains no statement that the charter would seem to 
is spurious. But to refrain from condemning a | #¢c!dental. JONATHAN Boucuier. 
textasa forgery is logically notthesamething| The line italicized 

its be That earth can offer to declining man, 
evident to any one that the ‘ Monasticon 
text is manifestly corrupt, unintelligible, and be bs of 
nonsensical in places. Tt leaves the impres- | “iti of Sel ti 
sion that the transcriber has occasionally lial Co “1880 
overlooked words and clauses. It is also ob- 
viously a mixture of two or more documents, | * ah . 
including even a fragment of the Canon of| path, 
the Mass. I had, therefore, doubts about the - 
text at the time when I endeavoured tomake| The line 

an intelligible English version of it. At that That earth can offer to declining man 
time my knowledge of diplomatics was very | appears in the edition of 1836. C. C. B. 
slender, and I had not access to the materials 
necessary for its prosecution. I therefore| Tortrnc Cuurcu Betts (9 S. ii. 507 ; iii. 
the charter. Now I know that it is a clumsy | rung for the council meetings, magistrates 
forgery, made up principally of an pes 4 | meetings, and on Saturdays for che sandhet 
Papal formulary of confirmation for a monas- | as well as the curfew and day bells. 

tery.t The “notarius et scriniarius” of the | A. J. Davy. 
bull before the forger has been converted into | Torquay. 

an impossible official of King Aithelred. The | 
English portion shows by its phonology that | ...EFERENCE TO QuoraTion (9" 


C. LAWRENCE Forp, B.A. 


it was written down in the latter part of the |! §)-— 
eleventh or beginning of the twelfth century. | Their breath is agitation, and their life 
The spurious nature of the charter is, as has| A storm whereon they ride. 
been perceived by so clear-sighted a scholar Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ canto iii. st. xliv. 
M. C. H. 


as Mr. C.S. Taytor, the explanation of the 
irreconcilable chronological data. That Mr.| Ancestry or Str Toomas More (9** §. ii. 
AnscoMBE is able to explain away the diffi- | 488).—More or Moore is a topographical name 
culties about these bogus data is a proof of | found in every county, and it is not likely 
that the Chancellor, with a most penetrating 
* See the transcript of Sir Henry Spelman’s in | intellect, would have been satisfied with a 
‘Hist. MSS. Com., Twelfth Report,’ Apoendix ix. | putative female descent, even from De Ley- 
= — seems to be the source of the ‘ Monas- | cester, if he could have done better. The John 
+ The whole of the text from Desiderio (for | More, mercer, of 1397, also of Gobions, where 
desiderium) to scriniarii is derived, with modifica- | the Chancellor was born, would have been 
tions, from this formula, which may be found in | sufficiently known to Sir John, the justice, 
‘Liber Diurnus Romanorum Pontificum’ (ed. Sickel, | whom we find at Gobions in 1510, to prevent 
Vienna, 1889), p. 133, the oldest Papal formulary | obscuration if really connected. This com- 
extant. An example of the use of the formula wit bination of names is therefore @ mere coinci- 


the scriptum clause as in this charter may be found | or 
in an eleventh-century Florentine bull in Pflugk- |dence. Further, it is probable that the 


Harttung’s ‘ Acta Pontificum Romanorum Inedita’ 'mercer’s line ended in females, because a 
(Stuttgart, 1884), ii. 104. Mrs. Plomer quartered a coat for More 
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(9 S. ILL. Fes. 25, 99. 


accredited by Burke to Hertfordshire. The 
further probability is that Sir John, the 
justice, assumed a coat when he emerged 
trom obscurity, and that his son, the more 
eminent Chancellor, had to explain matters 
to the officials of Heralds’ College, who then 
granted a fresh coat ; and that Sir Thomas 
retained them both (see ‘N. & Q..’ 4" S. iv. 
61). This, I think, is a natural instinct in 
any one so circumstanced. A. Hatt. 
13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


HAnpbs witout Harr (9 §. i. 328 ; ii. 35). 
—I am obliged to your correspondents for 
their letters; but they have not answered 
my question. I asked myself if the expression 
might refer to the case of Jacob and Esau, 
but concluded negatively, because there it 
was the deceiver who had the “ hands without 
hair,” and fled with a conscience that was 
good only, as all consciences are, in accusing 
truly. In any case, the first book of Moses is 
not the literary source of the words in ques- 
tion, even if those who first used them had 
Jacob, inappropriately, in their minds. The 
words do not occur in Genesis xxvii. 

PALAMEDES. 


MAXWELL’s ‘Heropran’ (9 iii. 86).— 
Mr. Axon will find that part of his com- 
munication has been anticipated in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
8 v. 284. W. C. B. 


“ An (9 §. iii. 26).--Disraeli’s ‘ Young 
Duke’ supplies an instance, of the date 1831: 

“The pasties, and the venison, and the game, the 
pines, and the peaches, and the grapes, the cakes, 
and the confectionary [sic], and the ices, which 
proved that the still-room at Hauteville was not an 
ay name, were all most popular.”—Chap. xiii. 
p. 104, ed. 1853. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


“T’EsQUINTE PAS” (9 iii. 69).—The 
meaning seems to be “ Don’t knock yourself 
up.” M. Gase, in his very useful ‘ Dict. of 
the Fr. and Engl. Languages,’ gives esguinter 
as a “ popular” alternative of ¢reinter. Both 
mean properly to rupture or sprain the loins, 
esguinter being formed from esqguine, the loins 
of a horse, as éreinter from reins, the loins 
without such restriction of meaning. The 
word is also in the dictionnaires @argot, e.g., 
Lorédan Larchey: “ 2squintement, fatigue 
extréme ; esqguinter, harasser, épuiser.” 

F. ADAMs. 

M. Gase, in his excellent dictionaries, ed. 
1889 and 1897, gives this word as a“ popular” 
form of s’éreinter, to tire oneself out, to knock 
oneself up ; lit., to break or sprain one’s back. 
Spiers (1869) and Roubaud do not give the 


word. It is, however, in Wessely’s ‘ Pocket 
Dictionary ’ in an active sense, “ to knock up.” 
It is also in M. Gase’s ‘ Pocket Dictionary, 
1889, in the same sense. 
JONATHAN Boucuier. 
ee replies to the same effect are acknow- 
ledged.] 


CryPTOGRAPHY (9 §. ii. 528).—Chambers’s 
Journal for 1 Sept., 1855, and 15 March, 1856; 
Macmillan’s Magazine for February, 1871; 
and Rees’s ‘Cyclopedia,’ contain instrpctive 
and interesting articles on this subject. 
*N. & Q.,’ 2" S. v. 397, furnishes a long list 
of English works; and 5™ §. vili. 169, 312, 
the titles of many foreign books relatin 
thereto. I may also refer your correspond- 
ent to vii, viii.; 5% S.i.; 6@ §S. ix,, for 
additional information. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


There is a long article on ‘Ciphers and 
Cipher- writing’ in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
Febownry, 1871, pp. 328-38. This contains a 
reference to “the fifties,” because it begins, 
“ When the late Lord Clarendon was in Paris 
in 1856,” after which there is an anecdote of 
an intercepted, but deciphered despatch from 
the Foreign Oftice, written in cryptography. 

Ep. MarsHALL, F.S.A. 


Rosert Scorr Goprrey §. iii. 28).—He 
is unknown to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ but there is the 
barest mention of him—without dates—in 
Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 

Epwarp H. Marss#aut, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Tue GeneaLocy or Lorp Curzon (9" §. 
ii. 467, 531).—T. W. says that William Penn, 
the founder of Pennsylvania, was the fifth 
in descent from “a younger son of the family 
{of Penn] living at Penn.” If T. W. has 
documentary evidence for this statement, he 
will greatly oblige me, and all other persons 
interested in the history of the Penns, by 
giving it, or, at least, by definitely referring 
to it. P. S. P. Conner. 

Philadelphia. 


3ENEDICT ARNOLD (9 iii. 69).— The 
Gentleman's Magazine for July, 1801, records 
the death of Brigadier-General Arnold at his 
house in Gloucester Place, on 14 June, 1801 ; 
also that his remains were interred on the 
2ist at Brompton. Seven mourning coaches 


and four state carriages formed the cavalcade. 
During the latter part of last year I was in 
correspondence with a lady in Massachusetts 
and another (a relative) in England, on the 
I am not 


subject of Arnold’s place of burial. 
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abusing any confidences when I state that 
his descendants are still desirous of ascertain- 
ing his burial-place. Hidden at first for fear 
of American insults, it is now lost to Ame- 
rican friendliness. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


The following extract from the obituary 
notices for 14 June in the Gent. Mag., part 1. 
p. 580, will be of interest to Mr. ABBatt :— 

“At his house in Gloucester Place, Brigadier- 
General Arnold. His remains were interred on the 
2ist at Brompton. Seven mourning coaches and 
four state carriages formed the cavalcade.” 


G. F. R. B. 


Deap (9 §. iii. 68)—Mr. Warp’s 
own explanation of the thing signified by this 
term, viz., “the sheltered fold prepared as 
lambing quarters for the ewes,” seems to give 
clearly enough the meaning of the term—a 
fence impervious to the cold wind, at which 
it is stopped, its keenness deadened inside the 
fold. This is often the meaning of “dead ” in 
composition, as “dead-heat,” a race where 
two horses pass the winning-post exactly 
abreast of one another, not an inch between 
their two heads, not enough to let a breath of 
wind through. W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


A wall built without mortar is in some 
parts of England called a “dead wall.” If the 
sheltered folds prepared for lambing quarters 
for ewes are built in this way it might give 
rise to the expression. James PEAcocK. 

Sunderland. 

[Ye fall like small birds beaten by a storm 
Against a dead wall, dead. 
Bailey, ‘ Festus,’ p. 129, ed. 1864.] 


THe Parat aGArnst A Comet (4 
iv. 437. 523 ; v. 213; 9" S. ii. 477, 517).—I have 
hunted through the ‘Bullarium’ at the British 
Museum without success in the search for the 
bull said to have been launched against a 
comet by Calixtus ILI. The ‘ Bullarium,’ how- 
ever, only professes to contain most of the 
Papal bulls, so that some such bull may 
exist ; but it is remarkable that even in those 
bulls where the Pope refers to the Turks (and 
on this subject he expatiates with much ful- 
ness) no reference is made to the comet whose 
appearance was supposed to be connected in 
some mysterious way with their advance. 

It is noteworthy that all the authors cited 
some years ago in ‘N. & Q.’ in proof of this 
incident were scientific men, who presumably 
did not go, as an historian might have done, 
to the original authorities. To these second- 
hand quotations I can add a passage from 


‘The Intellectual Development of Europe 
(ii. 245) by one Draper, an American :— 
““From his seat, invisible to it in Italy, the 
sovereign pontiff, Calixtus III., issued his ecclesi- 
astical fulminations, but the comet in the heavens, 
like the Sultan on the earth, pursued its course 
undeterred. In vain were all the bells in Europe 
ordered to be rung to scare it away ; in vain was it 
anathematized ; in vain were prayers put up in all 
directions to stop it. True toits time, it punctually 
returns from the abysses of space, uninfluenced by 
anything save agencies of a material kind. A signal 
lesson for the meditations of every religious man.” 

It is only necessary to read the above pas- 
sage to understand the eagerness with which 
the author would seize upon an incident of 
this sort, the delight that it would cause him, 
and the diligence with which he would em- 
bellish it, regardless of accuracy. And of 
this embellishment we have a proof in the 
statement that “the comet in the heavens, like 
the Sultan on the earth, pursued its course 
undeterred.” What happened to the comet I 
do not profess to know, but the Pope was able 
to assure the faithful that on St. Mary 
Magdalene’s Day the Sultan was defeated 
with a loss of 40,000 men. . 

The incident is picturesque, and it is not 
desirable that it should disproved out 
of existence. Let us hope that some future 
contributor will help us to assign to it its exact 
dimensions by pointing out the source from 
which it comes. T. P. ARMSTRONG. 

Putney. 


Mrs. YouNGER=JouHN Frncu (9" §. iii. 69). 
—I cannot give Ursan the information he 
seeks as regards the marriage of “Mrs.” 
Younger with John Finch, brother of the 
seventh Earl of Winchilsea, having myself 
sought for years in vain for the same. I can, 
however, give him a good many particulars 
concerning the lady if he care to put himself 
into communication with me. Does he know 
that she and her sister, Mrs. Bicknell, were 
the daughters of James Younger and Mar- 
garet Keith, married 1693-4; that James 
Younger had served under King William in 
Flanders, and that his wife was a near rela- 
tion of Keith, Earl Marshal of Scotland ? 

E. G. Youncer, M.D. 

19, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 


The Hon. John Finch, fourth son (not third, 
as Collins says) of Daniel, second Earl of 
Nottingham and sixth Earl of Winchilsea, 
died on 12 February, 1763. By “his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of —— Younger, who died 
24 November, 1762, he had a daughter Eliza- 
beth, wedded on 2 June, 1757, to John Mason, 
Esq., of Greenwich” (Collins’s ‘Peerage,’ 
1812, vol. iii. 403). G. F. R. B 
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Ceci (9 S. ii. 168, 238, 275, 512 ; iii. 34).— | certainly, and also its pronunciation, I fancy 


he suggestion of ‘The Norman People’ 
rives the family and name from Cicelle, Seys- 
sel, or Cassel, east of Bruges. The author 
gives Maurice de Cassel, mentioned (mar- 
ried ?) on 1 August, 1008, two sons: (1) Hugh 
de Alest, from whom came the Counts of 
Kessel, and (2) Richard de Kessel, or Ciselle, 
who accompanied Robert Fitzhamon to the 
conquest of Glamorgan. In 1165 Walter de 
Alterinnis is in the *Liber Niger.’ This place 
in Herefordshire became thus early the seat 
of the Sitsillts of a junior branch of the 
Beaupré Sitsillts. The first of the again 
junior Cecils, Marquises of Salisbury, &c., is, I 
think, David of Stamford (died about 1541—- 
at least, his will was proved in that year). 
He wrote himself Cyssel, and calls “ Richard 
Cyssel my eldest son.” It was Sir John 
Sitsill of Alterinnis who in 1333 had a great 
suit with Sir Will. Fakenham as to his right 
to the arms he bore. Sir John proved that 
his ancestor Sir James, Baron of Beaupré, 
bore them when he was killed at Wallingford 
in 4 Steph. Philip of Alterinnis, died 1551, 
calls himself Sicelt. 

The arms still borne by the elder branch in 
Flanders, says ‘Norman People,’ seem clearly 


taken from the Counts of Flanders, «e., the | 


six inescutcheons sa., lion ramp. arg. There 
is no doubt of Seisillt being the name of the 
father of King Lly welyn (d. 1021), but there is 
nothing to show that the Sitsillt family had 
anything to do with him, despite of Welsh 
bardic legend. The Sitsillts of Beaupré 
were a Welsh family, so far as living in Gla- 
morganshire goes, but they were not of Celtic 
blood, as far asI can see. The Sitsillts of 


coming from the second Lord Baltimore. 
P. 8. P. Conner. 
Philadelphia. 


Unwritten History (9 iii. 82).—Mr. 


|GrorcE MARSHALL writes that “ Finisterre 
| was a defeat in every sense.” As a sea officer 


| I cannot agree with him. The action to which 
this name is usually given is that won by 
Anson, which gave us “ Boscawen’s bulldogs ” 
'in St. James’s Square, and the witticism of 
De Jonquiére, “ Vous avez vaincu L’Invincible, 
et La Gloire vous suit.” Two other actions 
| frequently referred to by the same title, 
/namely, Hawke’s and Calder’s, were certainly 
not defeats. Even in the case of the last 
| named, with fifteen ships opposed to twenty 
| of the enemy, two of the latter were captured. 
Joun Murray Aynstey, Com.R.N. 


Tue Roman Guetro (9" §. ii. 463 ; iii. 90). 
|—M. Ulysse Robert, author of ‘ Les Signes 
| 'Infamie au Moyen Age,’ makes the follow- 
| ing suggestion as to the meaning of the Jewish 
badge :— 
| “Je terminerai cette étude sur la signe des Juifs 
len exprimant—mais bien timidement, je l'avoue— 
| opinion que la roue peut étre considérée comme 
la représentation d’une piéce de monnaie, allusion 
a l'apreté des Juifs pour le gain ou au prix de trente 
deniers que Judas recut pour livrer le Christ. On 
yourrait peut-étre y voir une représentation de 
| Vhostie, embléme de la religion chrétienne qu’ils 
| niaient, et qu’on les condamnait & porter sur les 

vétements, puisqu’ils ne le voulaient porter dans 
leur ceeur.”—Pp. 112-3. 

Timidity becomes me even better than it 

did M. Robert, but I venture to put forth the 


theory that a circular patch was as appro- 


Alterinnis were in all probability an offshoot, | priate to mark the children of “ the concision” 
perhaps settled in Herefordshire on marriage | as it was to indicate 1 January, the festival 
with a daughter of Robert of Ewyers—such | of the Circumcision, on a clog almanac 
a marriage is handed down. figured in ‘The Calendar of the Prayer Book 

There is a possibility of the bearing of the | Illustrated ’ (James Parker «& Co.), pp. xiv and 
inescutcheons being borrowed from Gwaeth-| xvii, from a specimen preserved in the Bod- 
foed, of whose stock a strong clan was seated leian Library. It was not unnatural that a 
in Glamorganshire, but the ‘Norman People’s’ , badge worn by an outcast race should be also 


suggestion seems more probable. 

The Monmouthshire branch of the name 
(for one branch there bore the name of Baker) 
held some of their property there until quite 
recently. I believe the representative of the 
main line was a law stationer in London in 
1863. THomas WILLIAMS. 

Aston Clinton. 


rescribed for Saracens, heretics, and other 
infamous persons. In England, in 1222 or 
1223, the “badge of sufferance” was a ta/ula 
of stuff, two fingers wide by four long, of a 
different colour from the garment on the 
breast of which it was displayed. Ere long 
yellow became the regulation hue, and then 
again two bands contrasting with their back- 


round were accepted as a sufficient stigma. 

Having passed many a summer in Cecil What is Mr. St. Crarr BADDELEY’s authority 
county, Maryland, I cannot remember ever for saying that “the custom of wearing a 
hearing that fair land’s name pronounced | round yellow badge prevailed only during 
except in rhyme to whistle. The county was|the thirteenth century”? The beauty of 


formed in or about the year 1672, its name | yellow was too great for it to be wholly given 
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over to contumely, but it was certainly often 
used to indicate disgrace. There was a time 
in France when traitors’ houses were painted 
of that tincture. Sr. SwItTHIN. 


Referring to Mr. St. CLarnk BADDELEY’s very 
interesting communication on this subject, I 
request that I may be permitted to direct his 
attention to a statement by Augustus J. C. 
Hare at p. 253, vol. i. of ‘Walks in Rome’ 
(London, W. Isbister & Co., 1874), to the 
effect that when the Jews were first shut 
up within the walls of the Ghetto—or Vicus 
Judeorum, as it was called—by the fanatical 
Dominican Pope Paul IV., “ he were com- 
manded never to appear outside it, unless the 
men were in yellow hats, or the women were 
in yellow veils.” If this statement, I beg to 
remark, has foundation in fact, it therefore 
may be assumed that the wearing of yellow 
hats and veils was not compulsory inside the 
Ghetto. Henry Geratp Hore. 

Clapham, 8.W. 


Sir AmBprose Crow ey (9" S. iii. 90).—Your 
correspondents who want information about 
knights who lived temp. Car. II. to Queen 
Anne would do well to ascertain whether 
what they seek is not already printed in Le 
Neve’s ‘Knights’ (Harl. Soc., vol. viii.). In 
that work is a good pedigree of the knight 
above named. In the Genealogist (First Series, 
vol. i. p. 148) are additions thereto and various 
references to other works relating to him, 
and to these may be added Page’s ‘ Suffolk’ 
(1847), p. 370, under ‘ Barking.’ Some de- 
scription of his property at Greenwich is in 
‘N. & (6 S. xii. 191), under Queen’s 
House, Greenwich,’ as also in Drake's 
‘Hasted’s Kent’ (Hundred of Blackheath), 
where he is called “the great ironmaster of 
Newcastle.” He himself entered his pedigree 
in 1707 (at the College of Arms), which, how- 
ever, I have not consulted. G. E. C 


Crowley House, which stood on the banks 
of the Thames, near Greenwich, was pulled 


are in good preservation ; a full account of 
this chapel, with drawings, can be seen in 
Doran Webb’s ‘ Hundred of Ramsbury,’ part i. 
If Mr. Pre is collecting information about 
the Pile family I have one or two notes which 
are at his service, and I should be glad to hear 
what he has found about the Berkshire 
branch—Sir Gabriel Pile, who held the manor 
of Oakash, in the parish of Chaddleworth, in 
the seventeenth century.. H. MESSENGER. 
21, Pretoria Avenue, Walthamstow. 


Crowley was ironmonger by trade and lived 
in Thames Street, London, and at Greenwich, 
in Kent. He served as one of the sheriffs of 
London 1706-7, and was knighted 1 Jan., 
1706/7. For his pedigree see Le Neve’s 
‘Pedigrees of Kmights’ (Harl. Soc. pub., 
vol. viii.), p. 495. G. F. R. B. 


Lonpon Exursitions (9 §. iii. 83).—Mr, 
W. Roperts may add to his very interesting 


| list three London exhibitions the names of 


which occur to me, and doubtless scores of 
others could be mentioned. The three I refer 
to are :— 


Don Saltero’s Museum, Chelsea, 

Rackstrow’s Museum, 1787. 

Rotunda, circa 1850 (?). 
Of the first of these I need say nothing here, 
as its history has, if I mistake not, already 
formed the subject of communications in 
‘N. & Q.” The second, Rackstrow’s Museum, 
seems to have been rather popular in its day, 
The title of its lengthy catalogue reads as 
follows :— 

“A Descriptive Catalogue (giving a full explana- 
tion) of Rackstrow’s Museum: consisting of a large 
and very valuable Collection of most curious Anato- 
mical Figures, with real Preparations: also Figures 
resembling Life ; with a great variety of Natural 
and Artificial Curiosities. To be seen at No. 197, 
Fleet-Street, between Chancery-Lane, and Temple- 
Bar, London. 1797.” 

In one portion of its contents Rackstrow’s 
Museum seems to have somewhat resembled 
Don Saltero’s, but it had also (what the latter 


down in 1855. The house formed the subject 

of a query in 2” §. iii. 48. References to Sir 

Ambrose Crowley in the Spectator, Tatler, the 

East Anglian, and three volumes of the Gentle- | 

man’s Magazine, will be found at 4 S. ii. 159, 

233. Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


There is a farm at Axford, in the parish of 


Ramsbury, Wilts, which is evidently the one| and so on. 


was, I think, commendably free from) a pro- 
nounced erotic flavour. The gaping citizen 
of 1787 was shown at 197, Fleet Street, a few 
“rare” minerals, some models, a few birds’ 
eggs and the birds themselves, some auto- 
matic figures, and so on; but these were 
only designed to whet his appetite for the 


= de résistance in the shape of ela- 


orate models of the female pelvic organs 
The proprietor, by the way, 


Mr. Pitz is looking for. It was in the pos-| claimed to have made such arrangements 


session of the Pile family for many years, but | that ladies could visit his museum without 
now (I believe) belongs to Sir Francis Burdett. | offence. I think, from some newspaper cut- 
The house is of considerable interest, and con-| tings in my copy of the catalogue, that the 
tains a chapel, the windows and roof of which | museum lasted till about 1808. The third 
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exhibition mentioned above, the Rotunda in 
the Blackfriars Road, I remember very well, 
and often visited it as a youth. The building 
stood on the west side of the road, near the 
bridge, and I should not be surprised to find 
that it still stands, but divided into tene- 
ments. It had been, if 1 remember correctly, 
the house where a famous collection of 
curiosities (? the Leverian) had been pre- 
viously lodged. It was in its glory about the 
middle of the century, but degenerated into a 
a7 “ gaff” of the lowest sort, the delight 
of the ambs of Lambeth and the over-sharp 
costers of the New Cut, and finally expired 
“ suffocated by its own filth.” It is well some- 
times, perhaps, to be /audator temporis acti, 
but in nothing has there been such an im- 
provement as in the character of London 

ypular entertainments. Such places as the 
Rotunda: would now be summarily suppressed. 

R. CLARK. 
Walthamstow. 


“Trks Tors por” (9% §. iii. 48).—Il faut 
lire, “Trés Toison d’or.” Aprés que Félix 
Faure eut recu de la reine régente d’Espagne 
les insignes de YOrdre de la Toison d’Or, | 
certains imbéciles de son entourage affectérent | 
de dire, “ Cette femme est trés Toison d’or ; | 
cette voiture est trés Toison d’or,” &c., pour 
exprimer leur admiration. C'est tout simple- 
ment aussi idiot que le mot anglais smart 
que les imbéciles des Folies-Bergeres et du 
Casino de Paris ont vainement essayé de 
mettre 4 la mode. N. L. H. 

Asniéres. 

LETTERS FROM MINISTERS TO THE SOVEREIGN 
(9% §. iii. 66).—A correspondent asks, regard- 
ing the form adopted by ministers in writing 
to the sovereign, when and why it was 
adopted. He refers, of course, to the writer 
in the third person addressing the sovereign 
in the second. The “when” of the question 
is exemplified by the address of the Roman 
gladiators, “ Ave, Cesar Imperator ! Morituri 
te salutant.” 


CHARLES YouNG AND Mrs. Youne (9 §, 
iii. 107).—These could not have been Charles 
Mayne Young and his wife, for they were at 
Boston as early as the autumn of 1805, and 
remained in America. The lady, whose 


separate indexes—perhaps Mr. LEapAm will 
“condescend to particulars,” as I believe 
they say in Scots law, and give a more exact 
reference. 


SEWARDSTONE (9 §. iii. 67).— Waltham 
Abbey, in the days before the dissolution 
of the monasteries, held three wards, 
Sewardstone being one, the manor being the 
property of the prior and monks. It was 
situated in the forest, but has long been 
disforested, and is now known as Sewardstone 
Street (sometimes as Road); it was, when I 
saw it some thirty-five years ago, one long 
street or way, with fields in front and at the 
back. It was then well known to anglers, 
many of whom had here a house of call, the 
name of which has slipped my memory. It 
is two and a half miles from Waltham on the 
road to Chingford, and three and a half miles 
from the station at that place. Gilwell Park, 
an old hunting seat, standing in a park of 
seventy acres, was the property of Sir 
Anthony Denny in the reign of Edward VL, 
and he erected the hall there at that period. 
Sir Herewald Wake, of Courteen Hall, North- 
amptonshire, is now the lord of the manor of 
Waltham Holy Cross, and has lands there ; 

roperty is also held there by the Buxton 

amily. The so-called Queen Elizabeth's 
hunting lodge is not far from there, and was 
surrounded by woods years ago, but is now 
mainly used for picnic parties; the traveller, 
however, may call and be shown a portion of 
the interior. Sewardstone at the time I 
speak of was a thriving hamlet, and may 
ay | be so still, as well as more developed 

y building. The acreage of the manor is 
over three thousand acres. W. H. Brown. 

Chesterton, Cambs. 


There is a place in Essex called Seward- 
stone. It is three miles south of Waltham 
Abbey and a little north of High Beech. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 


GtiynpyFrpwy (9 §. iii. 6, 74).—I, too, 
should like to have the opinion of a competent 
Welsh scholar. Meanwhile, I do not think 
D. M. R.’s suggestion a likely one. I have 
only a bowing acquaintance with Welsh, but 
I think I may say that, whether in combina- 


maiden name was Foster, died in New York 

in 1831. See Dunlop’s ‘History of the Ameri- 

can Theatre,’ vol. ii. Wm. Dovetas. 
125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


| 


tion or otherwise, the numeral always pre- 
cedes the substantive. As for the termination 
dwy, I must confess that I took it as equivalent 
to wy, and [ find it so explained in Canon 
Taylor’s ‘ Words and Places’ (ed. 1882, p. 137). 


ScANDAL concERNING Watpote (9 §S. ii.|I do not think dwy can be the feminine of 
529).——As the “ Historical MSS. Commission’s | daw in such river-names as Dwyfawr and 
Reports and Appendices be) ” now consist | Dwyfach, for in that case they would be 

In the ‘Gossiping Guide to 


of at least seventy-two volumes—most with | meaningless. 
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Wales’ (p. 93) we are told, on the authority 
of the late Canon Williams, that dwy in the 
name under discussion=du, black, the full 
Welsh name of the Dee meaning simply 
Blackwater. Jenkinson’s guide, on the pr ad 
hand, explains the name as, probably, slowly 
moving water, from the verb dysian, to move 
slowly, and wy, water. May I take this 
opportunity of asking whether there is any 
trustworthy work on Welsh place-names, a 
subject in which I am deeply interested ' 

>» C. B. 


“ASK NO QUESTIONS, AN’ YOU’LL GET NO 
igs !” (9 §. iii. 47.)—This phrase is old, and 
is not confined to one part of the country. A 
century and a quarter ago Goldsmith, in ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer’ (ILI. i.), put into Tony 
Lumpkin’s mouth, when he was questioned 
as to the casket he had stolen, “ Ask me no 
questions, and I'll tell you no fibs!” A 
variant which I have heard in my household 
is, “Ask no questions, and you’ll hear no 
stories!” story being a nursery euphemism 
for the coarser word. F. ADAMs. 

106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Mr. Rarcuirre’s note discloses a sayin 
familiar to my ears. He has evoked ok 
memories, for I can well remember the 
occasionally administered rebuke in my 
younger days, when too persistent in in- 
quiries, “ Ask no questions, and you'll hear 
no stories !”—a milder form of the expression, 
as_ will seen from Mr. Rarcwirre’s 
examples. It was very good advice, too, as 
I have long since found. There was some- 
times added a further admonition to the 
effect that “ Little boys should be seen, and 
not heard.” I suppose that almost everybody 
must have an acquaintance with these two 
expressions. Occasionally one hears the 
former remark made to those of maturer 
years who are prone to inquisitiveness, or 
who have a tendency to mind other people’s 
business instead of their own. This “poking 
one’s nose ” into others’ affairs will sometimes 
be met with such an expression as Mr. 
Ratcurre shows. I notice a proverb in 
Andrew Henderson’s ‘Scottish Proverbs’ 
that has some resemblance, but with a more 
proverbial expression : “He that speaks the 
thing he shouldna will hear the thing he 
wouldna.” C. P. Hare. 


“CaMBUSCAN BOLD” (9 iii. 108).—In 
speaking of “the fight at Finsbury,” Morris, 
no doubt, had in his mind the existing frag- 
ment of the Saga of Finn in the ‘ Battle of 
Finnsburg.’ It is uncertain whether this 
precedes or follows another portion of the 


Sather. 


same saga as given in ‘ Beowulf,’ and therefore 

it may be said (as in the quotation from 

Morris’s pamphlet) to want both beginning 

and end. Mr. Stopford Brooke’s account of 

it in ‘English Literature from the Beginning 

to the Norman p. 51, should suftice 
de 


for the modern reader. “Cambuscan bold” 
is Milton's phrase. Morris seems to have 
quoted from memory the couplet in ‘Il 
Penseroso’ which gives the expression. The 
correct reading is :— 
Or call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold. 
Penseroso,’ 1. 110. 

It is interesting to know that Chaucer, while 
naming Cambynskan, really refers to Kublai 
Khan, his grandson, the famous “Grand 
Khan” of Marco Polo (Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Prior- 
esses Tale, &ec., Clarendon Press). Thus 
the mighty potentate who “did a stately 
pleasure dome decree” has in English verse 
a threefold immortality, through the high 
attention given him by Chaucer, Milton, and 
Coleridge. Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 

OmpuRMAN (9 §. iii. 67).—The proper 
orthography of this word is Umm-Darmdn. 
It cannot, of course, rime with Hermon or 
sermon, but I do not see why it should not 
rime with firman, which is properly spelt far- 
mdn, as the vocalization of both words is 
identical. Farmdn, like darwésh (dervish), is 
a Persian word which has been introduced into 
the language of the Turkish rulers of Egypt. 
The form of the name Omdurman indicates 
that it has some kind of a history, of which | 
am ignorant. I am inconveniently away from 
books just now. W. F. Prreavux. 

45, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


At a military lecture lately attended by the 
writer this word was pronounced with the 
accent on the third syllable, the a being as in 
The lecturer was an officer in the 
Guards. E. G. Crayton. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


“ (9 §. ii. 85; iii. 73).--I beg leave 
to refer your correspondent to Prof. Rhys’s 
‘Lectures on Welsh Philology.’ It is there 
shown that the initial » was always lost in 
Celtic, and that no Welsh word beginning 
with pis original, except when the p repre- 
sents an original gu, as in pump, Lat. quinque; 
pedwar, Lat. quatuor, &c. The word pig, a 
peak, was doubtless borrowed from English 
or Latin. The Anglo-Saxon piic, a_ pike, 
occurs as early as in the eighth century, but 
is probably of Latin origin. It is a long story, 
and must be studied in the philological works 
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by Rhys, Stokes, Brugmann, Windisch, and 
others. W. SKEAT. 


Rounps or Runes (9 S. ii. 386, 430, 492, 
530; iii. 75, 116)—This argument appears 
likely to drift from its true course. It is not 
a question of convincing me, nor of finding 
the term in Chaucer (who, like Burns, may 
have used vulgar words) and in contemporary 
and previous writers, nor even, it may be, 
of tracing rung (to the entire exclusion of 
round) up to the year “one,” and into the 
mouth of the most learned and _ highest 
functionary of the land in those days.* The 
sole question is, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, Which word is a writer or speaker to 
use, to avoid the risk of being considered 
either ignorant or vulgar? If the controversy 
is to be decided in these pages, the only 
evidence to produce of real weight is present- 
day authority. Fortunately for those still 
in doubt, the dictionaries supply an alterna- 
tive—the rather uncommon word rundle. 

J. 8. M. T. 


Autuors oF Quotations WANTED (9" ii. 
69, 258, 458).— 

Said Day to Night, &c. 

The poem by Emerson, with the title ‘A Fable,’ is 
in ‘Nightingale Valley,’ a collection by Giraldus 
(London, Bell & Daldy, 1860), p. 89. In this the line 
quoted as 
- If I cannot carry forests on my shoulders 
is 

If I cannot carry forests on my back. 
Ep. MARSHALL, F.S.A. 
(9% S. ii. 228.) 
The present is the life of man. 
This is expressed in Latin in these lines :— 
Non est, crede mihi, sapientis dicere, Vivam. 
Sera nimis vita est crastina, vive hodie. 
Mart. I. xvi. LI, 12. 
Ep. MARSHALL, F.S.A. 
(9 S. ii. 389.) 
"Ad yap rimrovew of Ads 
Sophocles, Fragm. 762, Dindorf. 
ALEX. LEEPER. 
(9 S. iii. 8.) 
My dead love came to me and said. 

This is the first verse of Mr. Stephen Phillips's 
very striking poem ‘ The Apparition.’ 

You who never turned your back. 


_ A curiously unhappy misquotation from Brown- 
ing’s ‘ Epilogue’ (‘ Asolando’). It should run :— 


* The fact stated, that round is taken from the 
French, rather adds strength to my contention. So 
long back as there has been a competition between 
round and rung it makes it all the more probable 
that the former has been the polite term, 


One who never turned his back but marched breast 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, — 9 right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 


Sleep to wake. 
(9 S. iii. 28.) 
My ornaments are arms, 
See Lockhart’s ‘Spanish Ballads’: ‘The Wander. 
ing Knight’s Song.’ W. H. Patrersoy, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Master E. S. and the ‘Ars Moriendi’: a 
Chapter in'the History of Engraving during the 
Fifteenth Century. By Lionel Cust, M.A. (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press.) 

EQUALLY interesting from the points of view of 

xylography and bibliography, and not less valuable 

from that of art, is the series of designs issued, 
with an introduction by Mr. Lionel Cust, from the 

Clarendon Press. Three sets of illustrations to the 

‘Ars Moriendi,’ that quaint and authoritative ex- 

yression of ecclesiastical views and opinions in the 

Middle Ages, are herein for the first time rende 

generally accessible in accurate facsimile, the exact 

size of the originals. Two of these sets are in 
copperplate, the third in wood engraving. Not 

—_ is it to convey an idea of the nature of the 

task accomplished. At the Weigel sale in Leipzig 

in 1872 the British Museum acquired, for the la 

sum of 1,072/. 10s., exclusive of commission, a block- 
book (of twenty-four pages) of extreme rarity, which 
has been described as the ‘Ars Moriendi’ (editio 
princeps, circa 1440). Concerning the illustrations 
to this erroneous views have prevailed. Not until 
days quite recent has the fact been established by 
the researches of Dr. Max Lehrs, the Director of 
the Cabinet of Prints and Drawings in the Royal 

Museums at Dresden, that these are practically 

enlarged copies from the set of copperplate engrav- 

ings by the Master E. 8. in the Douce Collection, 
now in the University Galleries in Oxford. The 
poomens volume, then, consists of the reproduction 

»y collotype of the unique set of copperplate illus- 

trations to the ‘Ars Moriendi’ in question; the 

all but unique set of eleven copperplate engravings 
from the originals of the Master E. S., executed by 
the Master of St. Erasmus, now in the Print-Room 
of the British Museum ; and the woodcut illustra- 
tions executed for the supposed first edition of the 
‘Ars Moriendi,’ which have “hitherto only been 
reproduced by inferior processes.” A treatise might 
be written on the light cast by these beautifully 
executed designs upon medieval views and upon 
primitive culture generally. To those familiar with 
the Douce Collection designs the task of explana- 
tion and comment is unnecessary; to those pos- 
sessed of no such knowledge it is, without the 
reproduction of the illustrations, impossible. Ina 
short and eminently serviceable introduction Mr. 

Cust supplies all information concerning matters 

of detail, variations, &c., which the student can 

require. He does more, however. He accepts 
plenarily the conclusions of Dr. Lehrs that what 
we will call the Oxford collection is the editio 


princeps of the ‘Ars Moriendi,’ and that the illus- 
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trations to the block-book are little more than 
enlarged copies of designs belonging to the earlier 
work of the Master E.8. A history of copperplate 
engraving becomes now for the first time possible. 
It is suggested that many engravings on wood or 
metal, which, “from their rude method of execution, 
have been attributed to the infancy of the art, are 
merely unskilful copies of better engravings,” and 
a question is raised whether wood engraving is to a 
certainty anterior in date to copper, as has been 

nerally assumed. Expert knowledge such as we 
jo not p Hag and investigations for which we have 
not leisure, are necessary in order to pronounce an 
opinion upon the subject, and the view has to 
be put forth on the authority of Dr. Lehrs and 
Mr. Cust. Our own task is accomplished in in- 
troducing the work to our readers, and praising 
the beauty of the execution, worthy in all respects 
of the noble Clarendon Press, of which scholars and 
book-lovers are alike proud. 


Manual of the History of French Literature. B 
Ferdinand Brunetiére. Translated by Ralph 
Derechef. (Fisher Unwin.) 

A TRANSLATION of this brilliant and paradoxical 

work of M. Ferdinand Bruneti¢re, whose theatrical 

criticisms a decade ago repaid attention in the Rerue 
des Deux Mondes, and who has since been elected 
to the Académie, cannot be otherwise than attrac- 
tive and remunerative to English readers. That it 
is impossible within the limits of a few hundred 
pages, however closely printed, to give a complete 
and satisfactory account of a literature beginning 
with chansons de geste, fabliaux, and romans de la 

Table-Ronde, and ending with the works of “ him 

that did but yesterday suspire,” is obvious. Quite 

ample is the space for the purpose of sustain- 
ing a theory of evolution such as every new 

historian of a literature is bound to regard as a 

portion of his equipment. This M. Brunetiére has 

done with characteristic brightness in a work now, 
we believe, first introduced to English readers. 

The work itself, it is but justice to say, is put 

forward as the “‘ programme” of a more exhaustive 

and detailed ‘ History,’ which, if thoroughly carried 
out, may well occupy a lifetime and assume ency- 
clopedic proportions. Its form is novel, and not 
wholly commendable. While about half the page 
is occupied with a running comment upon the 
literature of a given epoch or “literary period,” 
the under portion, in smaller type, supplies infor- 
mation, ample and unmistakably useful, on matters 
such as editions and authorities. Why we pro- 
nounce this scheme as carried out not wholly com- 
mendable is because the upper and lower portions 
do not always synchronize, if one may so speak ; 
and while reading the text we have to turn back- 
ward or forward to seek such information as is 
supplied in the form of comment. There is, more- 
over, no index, such being held, apparently, need- 
less in a work written under these conditions. 

M. Brunetiére must necessarily be justified in 

substituting literary periods for centuries. Yet 

centuries are convenient, and, what is more im- 

portant, familiar; and we like, when possible, to 

conform to recognized systems, and not to suppose 
that at our bidding the world will forget other 

ks in favour of ours, and adopt new sequences 
or systems. After all, too, centuries have a phy- 
siognomy of their own. It was not for not ning 
that the period of Erasmus and Rabelais was that 
practically of Martin Luther. With us the seven- 


| recognizable all the world over. 


teenth century is as distinguishable from the six- 
teenth as it is from the eighteenth, and the 
eighteenth century, dismissing its lurid close, is 
i he nineteenth 
century has, moreover, in England at least, a 
physiognomy which, while not yet outside it, we 
are able to recognize. M. Brunetiére would date 
his periods from literary events, the appearance 
of the ‘ Lettres Peovinciaine’ and that of the ‘Génie 
duChristianisme.’ Thedivision is like another. How 
many people in France will that satisfy? It will 
satisfy none here. We suppose that he would in 
England take the ‘Faust’ of Marlowe as marking 
the beginning of a literary period ; and in that case 
we should not quarrel with him. Most people would 
however, substitute a play of Shakspeare for one o 
Marlowe. Many of M. Brunetiére’s utterances are 
wise as well as epigrammatic. We think him at 
his best in dealing with the period from the ‘ Lettres 
Persanes’ to the publication of the * Encyclopédie.’ 
What he says concerning Marivaux is coal, and 
concerning Montesquieu excellent. Here is a note- 
worthy phrase about Béranger and others: ‘*‘ While 
Béranger, for example, was laboriously rhyming 
such songs as ‘La Bonne Vieille’ or ‘Le Dieu des 
Bonnes Gens masterpieces, it may be, but master- 
pieces in what would be the lowest branch of 
writing if the vaudeville did not exist,” &c. Our 
author is very fond, moreover, of asking questions: 
“Is not this the place to recall?” &c. e is more 
strongly concerned with the message, ethical or 
theological, of literature than are most French- 
men of the day. His work extorts our admira- 
tion by its brilliancy. We are not prepared to 
accept its judgments en masse or its conclusions. 
The task of translation seems well accomplished, so 
far as giving the meaning of the writer. Inaccurate 
English forms of speech are, however, too fre- 
quently employed. 


The Church Towers of Somersetshire. By E. Piper. 
R.P.E. With Introduction, &c., by John Lloyd 
Warden Page. Parts VIII. and IX. (Bristol, 
Frost & Reed.) 

Goop progress is being made with this handsome 

and important work on ‘The Church Towers of 

Somersetshire,’ which worthily maintains its repu- 

tation as one of the best and handsomest books of 

its class. Mr. Piper’s two etchings in Part VIII. 

consist of the two neighbouring towers of St. 

Michael's, Dundry, and St. Andrew’s, Chew Magna. 

The former tower is at once, from its height, its 

strength, and its elegance, one of the most con- 

spicuous in the county. Standing on a hill 768 feet 
high—Mr. Page says 790—its appearance is most 
commanding, while from the summit of the tower, 
itself a hundred feet high, as the visitor knows, 
the look-out, seaward and landward, is very 
wide, extending from the Malverns to the Wilt- 
shire Hills, and from the Quantocks to the coast 
of South Wales, with the Severn river and the 

Channel, Bath and Bristol, all in sight. The tower 

itself, erected by the Merchant Venturers of 

Bristol, is exquisite in grace, and the Jacework 

of the parapet and the clustering pinnacles sug- 

est to the traveller memories of Milan. While 
ess impressive than its neighbour, and much less 
wrominent, the tower of Chew Magna Church has 
veauties of its own, which the design admirably 
reproduces. Both churches have endeugene rather 
elaborate restoration, which, though in the main 
carefully carried out, is not always satisfactory. 
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In strong contrast with these Perpendicular towers 
is the tower of Christon Church, with its sturdy 
Norman physiognomy and its absence of ornament. 
This is short of thirty feet in height. The building 
itself, the dedication of which is unknown, has 
abundant interest, and its situation among the 
Mendips is beautiful. Close at hand, and not less 
happily situated, is St. Andrew’s, Banwell, the 
nave and aisles of which Mr. Freeman has pro- 
nounced absolutely perfect in their | 
Scarcely less perfect, surely, is the richly decorated 
tower, the dignity and stateliness of which are not 
easily surpassed, 


The Orientation and Dedications of Ancient Churches 
in England and Wales. By George Watson. 
(Penrith, R. Scott.) 

Tue object of this pamphlet is to demonstrate that 

it is an error to Hold that when our medizval 

churches were built they were so planned that the 
ecclesiastical east was assumed to be the point 
where the sun seemed to rise on the festival of the 
saint to whom the church was dedicated. That 
this cannot have been so has long been known by 
those who have carefully studied the subject. But 
they are few, and those who credulously follow 
common report are many. Therefore Mr. Watson’s 
tract was not uncalled for. We do not think this 
saint’s-day belief is very old. Mr. Watson quotes 

Aubrey, who in his turn quotes his acquaintance 

Sylas Taylor for this opinion. Taylor may have 

had medieval authority for what he said, but if he 

had we have ovesleahed it. 


The Records of the Burgery of Shefiield, commonly 
called the Town Trust. With Introduction and 
Notes by John Daniel Leader. (Stock.) 

TueseE Sheffield Burgery records are very interest- 

ing, and Mr. Leader has edited them with great 

care. The volume is a very welcome addition to 
the historical literature of Yorkshire. As well as 
the Burgery accounts, it contains a facsimile of 

Furnival’s charter to the town, with an extended 

text, accompanied by a translation. The Sheffield 

Burgery came into being in the Middle Ages—at 

what time it is impossible to say. We gather from 

the editor’s preface that it was in great danger of 
extinction in the reign of Edward VI, when so 
many other local organizations for the public good 
were swept away. It mg | survived all the 
storms of the Tudor time, although some of its 
property was lost, and it passed through a period 
of something like poverty. The earlier accounts, 
if there ever were any, which is almost certain, 
are not to be found. Those now extant begin in 
1566, from which time there is a continuous series. 
The good works which the Town Trust has accom- 
lished have been of a very miscellaneous nature. 
t exerted itself to maintain highways and 
bridges ; the town armour was under its care, and 
it maintained pipers to discourse to the people 
sweet music. When kings were aounek and 
when great battles were won, it contributed to the 
festivities. Through the natural increase in the 
value of land in a great centre of industry and 
the munificent bequest of Mr. Samuel Bailey, one 
of the trustees, it has now an income of upwards 
of six thousand a year, which is entirely devoted 
to schemes of public utility. 

The local words which occur in the earlier part 
of the volume are not so many as we should have 
anticipated, but they should certainly be noted for 


the ‘Dialect Dictionary’ now in progress. We 
meet more than once with “feying,” that is, 
cleansing a pool: a word intelligible enough in 
Yorkshire or Lincolnshire, but perhaps not known 
in the Southern or Midland counties. ‘* Yate,” too, 
appears for gate, and ** steele” for stile. A “‘ cowle 
rake” was bought in 1698 for the Ladies Bridge. 
This is explained to mean a “‘ coal rake: a rake for 
raking the ashes of a fire or oven.” It is almost 
certain that a cowl-rake has no connexion with 
coal. The word is known all over the north of 
England. It indicates a scraper used for gathering 
together mud and manure. There is a verb also, 
cowl, to scrape. 


Whitaker's Naval and Military Directory and 

Indian Army List, 1899. (Whitaker & Sons.) 
Messrs. WHITAKER seem to have a special faculty 
for the arrangement of useful and trustworthy 
information in the most condensed form. This 
handy little volume is indispensable as a book of 
reference, and especially useful to every public 
library or reading-room. It appeals directly to 
families who have an interest in or connexion with 
the Army and Navy. 


Messrs. Henry Sorueran & Co. issue a cata- 
logue of a very tine collection of autographs, English 
and foreign, and engraved portraits, some of them 
unpublished, and many of extreme rarity. Among 
those whose signatures appear to letters or pro- 
ductions of highest interest are Burke, Burns, 
Congreve, Cowley, Prior, Dryden, Racine, Fén¢élon, 
Goethe, Schiller, and innumerable others. The 
collection is very rich in histrionic celebrities, 
including autographs of Garrick, Spranger Barry, 
Miss Farren, Miss Bellamy, Mrs. Jordan, Rachel, 
Talma, and others. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 


P. O.—We must refer you to the General Post 
Office authorities. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION By Post. 
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ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. Edited 
and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C. M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 8vo 
bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait- -Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 

*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo. 
bound in Sets, 4/. 5s.; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S POETICAL WORKS. Cheaper 
Edition. 1 vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘ A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large crown Svo. bound 


in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
*,* Also the UnIPOnEs EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. This Edition contal 
Mrs. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. iim 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated 


by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s. each 
Contents.—Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old Friends end | a Prince—To Esther. &c.—Bi 
of Elizabeth , Two Hours, From aa Island—Toilers and Spinsters—Miss Angel; Fulham Lawn—Miss Wil 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 


Library Edition. 7 vols. each containing 5 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 5s. eac 
Contents. —Jane Eyre—Shirley—Villette—Tenant of Wildfell Hall— Wuthering Heights—The ‘and Poems—Life of Charlotte Bronté, 


*,.* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post Svo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
the POCKBT EDITION, in 7 vols. small feap. Svo. eact with a Frontispiece, bound in clothe witn’ gilt top. 
Volume; or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. ' per 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 7 vols. each containing 


4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
Contents.—Wives and Daughters—North and South—Sylvia's Lovers—Cranford, and other Tales—Mary Barton, and other ‘Tales—Ruth, and 


other Tales—Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 
*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post Svo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gi t top, 2s. 6d. each. And 


the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small fcap. 8vo. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. . 
lettered cloth case, lis. gi P per Volume ; or the Set, in gold- 


LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 7 vols. fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, 


gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
Contents.—Imagination and 
from Mount Hybia—Table Talk. 


SIR ARTHOR HELPS’ WORKS. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
Second Series—Companions of My Solitude; Essays written during the 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Standard Edition. 26 vols. large 
ove. contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings which bad not previously been collected, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Library Edition. 24 vols. large 
crown or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Popular Edition. 13 vols. crown 


8vo. with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s. ; or half-morocco gilt, 5/. 10s. 
*," The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 26 vols, 


bound in cloth, 4/, 1ls.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8/. 8s, 
*,” The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’ 8 WORKS.—The Pocket Edition. 27 vols. bound in 


cloth, with gilt top, Is. 6d. each 
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